





“It was certainly not hatred which caused 
us to enter the war in which we find our- 
selves. Nor was it a petty interest in pos- 
sible practical advantages ... We know the 
only conquests which the United Nations 
will obtain will be the moral conquests of 
dignity in thought, of autonomy in conduct, 
and of the overthrowing of might by right.” 
—MANUEL AVILA CAMACHO, President 

of Mexico. (A translation 
from his speech of welcome 
to President Roosevelt.) 


For those who will not be Mentally Marooned 

















McClure Syndicate an- 
nounced this wk that its star 
character, Superman, has at 
long last turned his trench- 
ant talents to the War. He’s 
off, by trans-Atlantic clipper, 
for the front. 


Superman is one of our 
favorites. We thrill to his ex- 
citing exploits. But we pre- 
fer to keep him in the realm 
of romance. Viewing the 
passing scene from our clois- 
tered tower of ersatz ivory, 
we have been somewhat dis- 
turbed by the growing ten- 
dency to transmit Superman 
into the time channels of the 
future, and to assume that he 
will somehow smooth the 
course of what we refer to as 
the Post-War Period. 


It is time we sensed that 
some of the gravest problems 
of this conflict cannot be 
solved with gunpowder. A 
defeated enemy will not turn 
gladsomely to democratic 
ideas and ideals, simply be- 
cause we have licked the 
stuffing out of him. Any Post- 
War Plan based on the as- 
sumption that human nature 
is somehow going to be dif- 
ferent after its baptismal fire 
is courting failure at the out- 
set. Unhappily, most of the 
plans we have thus far ex- 
amined appear to be founded 
on such gossamer beliefs. 


We could do with a deal 
more rough, tough, realistic 
thinking on the Aftermath 
of War. The present may be 
a period that tries men’s 
souls. But the future will 
test our psychiatric skill. As 
a preliminary setting-up ex- 
ercise for your gray matter, 
we commend a_ thoughtful 
reading of Samuel Grafton’s 
observations on German Ed- 
ucation, which you will find 
on page 4 of this issue. 
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Nazis will soon recall Diego Von Bergen, their ambassador 


to the Vatican. 


—E om I I span ec om eee aa 


The story back of the news re- 
leases on the bombing of Tokio ap- 
pears to stack up about like this: 
Elmer Davis, head of OWI, has for 
months been prodding War Dep’t 
to give out. Finally staked his job 
on flat demand and won promise 
that facts would be revealed on an- 
niversary. When only part of the 
story was told—with no mention of 
barbaric executions (although in- 
formation had been at hand since 
Mar 12)—there was another ex- 
plosion from Davis sector, culmi- 
nating in Roosevelt statement. 

Why the Administration did not 
want the atrocity story released at 
this time can be only a matter of 
conjecture, but there are some 
rather obvious deductions: (1) 
News would inflame public opinion 
and thus add indirectly to pressure 
from the persistent (and growing) 
faction that insists we are giving 
Pacific war the brush-off while 
concentrating on Nazis; (2) War 
Relocation Authority is toying with 
idea of returning “loyal” Japanese 
to Pacific coast areas from which 
they were removed yr ago. They 
also have a plan to use experienced 
Japanese fruit, vegetable and dairy 
farm workers in relieving midwest 
agricultural labor shortage. Rea- 
soning may have been that both 
projects would be dodo-dead if 
smoldering public resentment 
against Japs was further flamed. 


KISKA-ATTU: Public apprehen- 
sion concerning Jap activities cer- 
tainly has not been lulled by 


prophesies... 


MINE WAGE: Union is trying to establish “portal-to- 
portal” basis of compensation instead of present plan which 
reckons pay only for time at face of mine. Their case is 
strengthened by decision of U S Circuit Court of Appeals, 
which ruled in recent interpretation of Wage-Hr act in 
Alabama that “portal-to-portal” principle should apply in 
computing overtime of iron-ore miners. Lewis forces have 
fair chance to win on this precedent without technically 
breaking “Little Steel” formula. Yet net result would increase 
wages average of more than $2 a day originally asked. 














knowledge that they continue to 
progress in Aleutians, despite ef- 
forts to bomb them out. They are 
now completing airfields which are 
a threat to Alaskan mainland, if 
not to our Pacific ports. Admitted- 
ly, weather is vile; only one cavu 
(ceiling and visibility unlimited) 
day so far this yr. But Denver Post 
echoes gen’l sentiment in asking: 
“Why is it that bad weather stops 
us, but doesn’t stop them?” 


NAZI PLANS: For half a yr 
Rommel has been trading ground 
for time. Now he approaches point 
where further retreat will be im- 
possible. From here on it’s bloody 
slugging. It will be tough going for 
Allied forces, ameliorated somewhat 
by clear air superiority. 

Meanwhile, Hitler uses precious 
wks to ready an army for last des- 
perate assault. We are now con- 
vinced, as suggested last wk, that 
his plan is to destroy striking power 
of Red army before Allies invade 
continent. In this, it appears, he 
will have to rely heavily on German 
troops, while satellites are left to 
guard coast lines and check insur- 
rection. It’s dangerous, but the 
fuehrer has no alternative. 


Preliminaries may already be un- 
der way, with a shift of battle to 
the Caucasus where, yr ago, the 
Germans were laboring to clear the 
Crimea. Soon the Eastern front 
will again provide the headlines. 
A period approaches which will re- 
quire all our strength and fortitude. 
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“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted”—Charles Haddon Spurgeon 








“My family has never seen such 
prosperity! I'll go anywhere—Africa, 
Australia, Europe—if they’ll only 
let me get back into the Army!”— 
ANTHONY ARTHUR CHRISTIAN, re- 
leased after 3 mo’s service, when it 
was found he had been taken by 
mistake. His family drew $162 a mo 
dependency allowance. 

“e ”> 

“. .. and the inimitable Gypsy 
Rose Lee. Cloth-bound; attractively 
jacketed, 49 c.”—From an adv ol 
World Book Co, presenting cele- 
brated strip-tease artist in new 
(and unrevealing) role. 


“ ” 


“She’s going all over the neigh- 
borhood bragging about it.”—An 
Irate Wife, complaining to ration 
board that her husband had given 
his No 17 (shoe) coupon to a blond. 

“ ” 

“The only difficulty in carrying 
out devastating air raids upon the 
United States mainland is_ that 
there is a wide span of area be- 
tween Japan and America—the Pa- 
cific ocean.” — Maj Gen KENRyYO 
Sato, chief, Japanese Military Af- 
fairs bureau, quoted in a radio 
broadcast from Tokio, claiming that 
Japan, Italy and Germany will all 
soon bomb the American mainland. 

“ ” 

“Remember those comrades when 
you get a Zero in your sight!”—Gen 
H H ARNOLD, U S Army Air Forces, 
in a message referring to Jap action 
in executing U S Airmen who 
bombed Tokio. 

“ ” 

“The war against Japan is no sec- 
ond-class war.”—Sen A B (“Hap- 
py”) CHANDLER, of Ky. 





“The enemy may not be able to 
sabotage our industries, but their 
assistants—the operators of black 
markets—contribute effectively by 
helping to wreck American health, 
morale and economy.” — PRENTISS 
M Brown, OPA director. 


“Count Fleet could win the Derby 
on three legs—on a fast track, or 
thru a plowed field.”—ALEx GorDOoN, 
veteran trainer of the  shortest- 
priced Ky Derby favorite in history. 

“ ” 

“You need to be scared to death 
over here, and I’d like to be the 
one to do it."—Lt Bernarp BELL, 
(lst American to drop a bomb on 
Germany) addressing Los Angeles 
women’s club. 

“ %” 

“You’ve heard of throwing every- 
thing but the kitchen sink—well, 
we threw that, and the cook-stove 
to boot!”—Lt Jno T LAMBERTSON, de- 
scribing raid by U S planes on 
Focke-Wulf aircraft works at Bre- 
men. 

“ ” 

“We can keep on bombing them 
until 1960, and they’ll still be there, 
strong as ever.”—A U S Air Officer, 
commenting on activities of Japs in 
Aleutians. 


“Because the enemy can replace 
aircraft within a few days, our boys 
must shoot down 4 or 5 to one, to 
keep the score even. As it stands, 
we are outnumbered in the Pacific, 
and I don’t like being outnumbered.” 
—Lt-Gen GEo C KENNEY, air com- 
mander in s-w Pacific. 





“This recourse by our enemies 
to frightfulness is barbarous. 
The effort of the Japanese war 
lords to intimidate us will utterly 
fail. It will make the American 
peopie more determined than 
ever to blot out the shameless 
militarism of Japan.”—President 
FRANKLIN D ROOSEVELT, com- 
menting on execution of Ameri- 
can airmen. 











“If that statement had been made 
by anyone except a Congressman, 
I would label the charge ‘100 per 
cent piffle’.”.—CorpdELL Hutt, Sec’y 
of State, denying charge of Rep 
Gearheart, of Calif, that reciprocal 
trade pacts contribute to war. 

“ ” 

“Let ’em call be blind! Me with 
20-20 vision! ‘Perfect eyesight’ the 
army doctor said!”—ArT PASSARELLA, 
Nat'l League umpire, upon passing 
Army physical exam. (He then 
went to Wrigley Field to work in 
opening game of city series.) 

“ ” 

“News more electrifying than vis- 
it of Pres Roosevelt to Africa will 
probably be made public in 2 wks, 
and will brighten hearts of even the 
most pessimistic.” — Bonjour, U 5 
Army weekly in W Africa. 
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German Education 
SAMUEL GRAFTON 


German youth will hate whatever 
the foreign teacher teaches, be- 
cause he will be a visible symbol 
of German defeat. In the long car- 
avan of war aims, that of foreign 
supervision of German education is 
the flattest tire of them all. 

The average liberal, in contem- 
plating a future for Germany is 
both curiously soft and curiously 
brutal. The suggestion that we 
are making war on the German 
people, pains him. In this, he is 
soft. But then he skips lightly to 
a plan for taking over German 
schools, which is exquisitely cruel. 

By comparison, a straight ultima- 
tum to the German people that we 
consider them our enemies until 
they show enough spunk to make a 
democratic revolution, is kindness 
itself. That is a kind of compli- 
ment to the German people, for it 
holds them in some degree respon- 
sible, and is to that extent demo- 
cratic. The other view, that Ger- 
mans are victims of misfortune, is 
not in the least democratic. 

The seemingly harder approach 
is actually much kinder than to tell 
the Germans that even if they try 
to kill us for the next 10 yrs it 
will not matter; we shall be there 
with schoolmarms and free lunches. 
lunches. 

If the Germans can make a revo- 
lution they can probably make an 
educational system. If they can’t, 
we can’t teach them. If Germany 
does not make a revolution, Ger- 
many is going to be a shambles, re- 
gardless of all our theories. There 
is no other door that opens out. 

The only possible kindness to- 
ward Germans is to let them know 
this, in the firmest, harshest, most 
emphatic and_ understandable 
terms.—Condensed from Mr Graf- 
ton’s syndicated feature. 


AMERICANA 


An Englishman and an American 
were presented to the ruler of one 
of the small Eastern countries. On 
looking over the Englishman’s 
passport, the dusky monarch said: 

“I see, sir, that you are a Brit- 
ish subject.” 

“I am, sir.” 

“And you, sir, are a subject of the 
United States?” 

“Subject, hell!’’ the American 
shouted. “I own part of the Unit- 
ed States!” 


BATTLE—at Home 


Killing isn’t pretty business. 
but we’ve sent a million fighting 
kids to do that detestable, stomach- 
curdling job. Yet it’s not all THER 
job. It’s a job for factory, farm, 
shipyard, and every heart on the 
home front. 

On the battlefronts, our lads 
will kill with the shot and shell, 
bombs and bayonets we send them 
—if we send them. At home you 
and I must do a lot of killing. 
We've got to kill every notion, idea 
and weakness that is an ally of the 
Axis.—LAWRENCE MARTIN, managing 
editor, Denver Post, in NBC broad- 
cast. 


CAMOUFLAGE 


Billboards, hotdog stands accent 
lines of our super-highways, stand- 
ing out like broad white ribbons. 
Groups that have done planting 
for “beautification” in peacetime, 
might now turn to roadside plant- 
ing. Also, we should replace shiny 
nickel finish and bright colors on 
our cars, with neutral shades that 
do not reflect light. Rows of cars 
outside war plants glisten when a 
searchlight is thrown on them at 
night; by day, gleam as if fitted 
with mirrors. It may hurt pride 
to give our cars the rough spotted 
colors of a herd of cattle, but it 
might save many lives in air at- 
tack.—MarJorIE SEWELL (landscape 
architect) “Camouflage Planting”, 
American City, 4-'43 


CO-OPERATION— in 
Industry 


In the lobby of a famous hotel, 
a smug self-satisfied individual was 
heard to say: “Oh, yes, I make 


tanks.” Turning to his companion, 
“What's your line?” The other re- 
plied, “Well, up at our place, we 


are all working on machine parts 





Swat! 

If Mr. & Mrs. House Fly get 
married in April, by Aug they 
may look forward to 191,010,000,- 
000,000,000 ,000 
ANTHONY STANDEN, Insect Invad- 
ers, (Houghton, $3.50) 


descendants. — 


’ 











for the Navy.” Unconsciously, we 
decided then and there which man 
we’d rather work for. In that 
brief exchange we got a picture of 
two managements, motivated by 
two directly opposite attitudes — 
Editorial, Trained Men, h m Inter- 
nat’l Correspondence Schools, 2-’43. 


CORRESPONDENCE— 
Soldiers 
The things the boys out here 


want most are mail, mail and mail 
—in that order—Sgt RatpHo G 
MarTIN, in a dispatch to Yank, 
Army newspaper. 


DELINQUENCY-~— Juvenile 

In the lobby of the Roxy theatre 
at 4 a m edged two kids, a 6-yr 
old accompanied by his 10-yr old 
brother. The oldest was dressed 
warmly enough. The _ youngest, 
only half dressed; coat unbuttoned, 
pants held up only by the clutch 
of his grimy hand. Each was eat- 
ing a slice of bread and jelly. 

“We want to get warm” the old- 
est said. 

“Why don’t you go home?” 
manager asked. 

“It’s cold there, too.” 

Patient questioning revealed the 
boys’ parents worked in defense 
plants; left at 3:30 a. m. 

“But it’s night yet. You don’t 
belong on the streets.” 

“No, it’s morning when mama 
and daddy go to work. We can 
go out.” 

These youngsters were on their 
own from 4 a m until 6 p m— 
RALPH NE.son, Detroit Free-Press. 


FEAR 


Little Barbara, age 4, was to take 
part in an Easter program. 

“Are you afraid to get up in front 
of such a large audience?” she was 
asked. 

“Oh, no” was the reply, “I‘m not 
afraid,. but my stomach is.”—Par- 
ents’ 4-43. 


the 
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Frustratin’ Satan 
Some years ago, RoarRK BraprorD, a Southern newspaper man, set down 
a collection oj unconventional, but none the less reverent Bible stories in 


the patois of an unlettered Negro elder. 


This book, Ol’ Man Adam an’ 


His Chillun, was the foundation upon which the play, Green Pastures was 


built. 


The author followed his initial success with a second volume, Ol’ 


King David an’ The Philistine Boys which, because of persistent demand, 


has just been reissued by the publishers 


now a captain in the U S Army. 


“Well” say Samuel, “I kin handle 
de Philistines to de cows come 
home, but I kind er skeered my 
luck won’t hold ag’in Satan.” 

“T’ll fix dat” say de Lawd. “I'll 
make you a lucky charm.” 

So Samuel he built him a ark 
and de Lawd got busy putting 
lucky stuff in hit. Den de Lawd 
left Samuel wid de ark. An Samuel 
he got t’ feelin’ mighty proud. 

“Well” he say “us ain’t whupped 
dem Philistines since Sadday, and 
hyar hit is Chuesday. I b’lieve I'll 
line up my boys and go over and 
pick me a fight wid dem scound- 
els.” 

So Samuel and de boys went over 
and lit on de Philistines, and dey 
whupped ’em from Balmoral to 
Belial and den back again. 

But while de Lawd was fixin’ up 
dat lucky stuff for Samuel, old 
Satan was snake-in-de-grassin’ 
right behind ‘em all de time. He 
hyarded ev’y word de Lawd said. 
So Satan sneaked up and stole dat 
ark! He tuck hit over to Miss 
Josie’s, whar he was stayin’. 


“What dat thing, Satan?” say 
Miss Josie. 
“Lucky piece” say Satan. “De 


Lawd hisse’f say hit was lucky.” 
But de next mawnin Miss Josie 
woke up wid a buck aguer. 


(Harper, $2.50). Mr. Bradford is 


So Satan tuck de ark over to a 
widder woman friend er hisn, and 
de nex’ news anybody hyared, dat 
widder woman tuck down wid de 
yaller janders. 

So Satan tuck hit over to another 
friend o’ hisn and dis lady she tuck 
to bed wid de four-day fevers. 

So dat had old Satan plumb 
worried. When he couldn’t stand 
hit no longer he went and hunted 
up de Lowd. “Lawd” he says “you 
is ag’in lyin’ ain’t you?” 

“Plumb ag’in hit” say de Lawd. 

Den Satan he laugh and slapped 
his laig. ‘“Dat’s whar I kotched 
you, Lawd” he say. “‘Cause I 
hyared you tell Samuel dis ark 
would bring luck to anybody which 
had hit. Well, quick as I got dis 
lucky piece, all my lady friends 
tuck down sick.” 

“Hold on, Satan” says de Lawd. 
“I know what you’s drivin’ at. I 
say dat box’d bring luck to anybody 
which had hit, and dat what I 
meant. But I didn’t say what kind 
er luck. I had hit in mind dat de 
ark would bring good luck t’ good 
people, an’ bad luck to bad people. 

“And de next time” say de Lawd 
“dat I give Samuel somethin’ to 
bring him luck, well you better 
keep yo’ roguish hands off, ’cause 
I bet I'll break you out wid de 
small-poxes!” 








GOOD WILL—Advertising 


At Raymond’s (Boston’s uncon- 
ventional dep’t store) the mgr saw 
a woman pushed .around in one of 
the bargain jams, lose a coat but- 
ton. He got hold of her, loudly 
called for a clerk. 

“The lady’s coat has been torn on 
one of our fixtures” he announced. 
“Take her upstairs and have her 
pick out a new one.” 

The honest customer protested 
that her old coat hadn’t been hurt, 
that she had known that button 
was loose. No matter, she had to 
pick out a new coat, compliments 
of Raymond’s and wear it home. 


To a bewildered salesman the 
boss explained. “The advertising 
that woman will give us in East 
Boston before nightfall will be 
worth a lot more that that coat.”— 
JaCK M  SrTensuck, “America’s 
Goshawfulest Store”, Adv & Selling, 
4-"43. 


GOSSIP—Origin 

The term “sub rosa” started with 
the old Romans who placed roses 
on the table as a curb for gossiping. 
Anything said “under the roses” 
was strictly confidential. It might 
not be a bad idea for us to revive 
that custom.—Boston Post. 


‘MINING 
THE 
MAGAZINES 


Geopolitics: American cameras 
are probably as good as German 
cameras, and the American bomb- 
sight is just a damn sight better 
than the German bombsight. And 
one might cite numerous other in- 
stances to confute an accepted tra- 
dition. Nevertheless, German science 
has enjoyed a high prestige in some 
quarters. The fact that geopolitics 
goes under the name of German 
sciene commands the respect of cer- 
tain American professors. 

We cannot say that geopolitics 
has no values; it has a clear set of 
naturalistic values, the values of 
power politics, or the laws of the 
jungle. If we accept materialistic 
values, we end up in Spenglerian 
pessimism; from it there is no 
escape. Unless we are willing to 
make a clean break with power pol- 
itics and with this materialistic 
Weltanschauung, Spengler’s  pes- 
simism may be very well justified. 
Perhaps if we continue this chaotic 
course the western civilization will 
go down in eternal wars. Let us, 
therefore, more closely examine 
these naturalistic values. 

The trouble with naturalism is 
that too many undesirable things 
and conditions are becoming natu- 
ral to our academic minds. Man- 
slaughter has become scientifically 
natural. The bombing of school 
children has become natural also. 


Somewhere we must stop before we 
come to the brink of catastrophe. 
Unless we are willing to take things 
on faith and abjure the false cloak 
of science, this era of human civili- 
zation is doomed. 

It boils down almost to this: 

Jesus, the Prince of Peace, was a 
liar or He was not. 


We have got to 
our minds—Lin Yutane (Chinese 
philosopher) “Geopolitics: Law of 
The Jungle”. Condensed from Asia 
And The Americas, 4-’43. 
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News of the New 


AVIATION: “Aerial toothache” is 
new malady puzzling dentists in 
armed forces. They're’ frankly 
stumped by fact that perfectly 
healthy teeth often “ache like the 
devil” after tremendous pressure 
and high speeds of combat flying. 
Research new under way to deter- 
mine cause and corrective proced- 
ure. 





“ ” 


HORTICULTURE: With insect 
sprays becoming more critical, due 
to priorities, scientists are rearing 
and distributing parasites to com- 
bat injurious insect pests. More 
than 500 colonies of parasite of 
oriental fruit moth were liberated 
last yr in N Y peach area, where 
fruit injury was held to 5%. Similar 
efforts to control Jap beetle were 
begun last yr, will be enlarged this 
season. 

“ ” 

MEDICINE: There’s pressing 
need for new drug—a specific to 
cure malaria. Neither quinine nor 
atabrine effect “a radical cure.” 
Specialists predict this malady will 
be the great plague of World War 
II. Severe a problem as malaria is 
now, they anticipate conditions will 
be much worse when troops return, 
bringing tropical varieties of disease 
with them. There’s no known way 
of immunizing thru vaccines or 
serums. 

Drink of salt water may become 
accepted first aid treatment for 
shock in extensive burns. No tests 
on humans have been made thus 
far, but experiments with mice in- 
dicate possibility that salt drink 
may replace blood serum or blood 
plasma as life-saving treatment in 
such cases. 

“ ” 

PRODUCTS: Have you put up 
your window screens for the sum- 
mer? That’s another chore we may 
abolish after the war. There’s to 
be a window screen of nylon mono- 
filament that won’t rust or require 
painting—pigment added to molten 
nylon gives permanent color. Almost 
indestructible; you can push a pen- 
cil thru them without damage. The 
hole is closed by rubbing a finger 
over the displaced strands. Material 
is flexible and suitable for roll 
screens. 


IDEAS—Value 


We're in the market for ideas 
from all comers. No useful idea is 
too small to report. Don’t forget 
that once upon a time gunpowder 
was just an idea!—Bulletin issued 
by the Engineer School, Ft. Bel- 
voir, Va. (If you have any ideas 
to speed up the war, this is the 
official source to which they should 
be addressed.) 


MARRIED LIFE 


On one occasion Henry Ford was 
telling of his belief in reincarnation. 

“Have you ever thought of what 
physical form you would like to 
take if you came back?” he was 
asked. 

“I hadn’t thought of that” was 
the reply, “but I would like to have 
the same wife.”"—Davi J WILKIE, 
Detroit Free-Press. 


MERCHANDISING 


We think it is time for you to 
send your Congressman a sharp 
pencil and ask him to figure out 
how you can operate your store in 
43 on reduced volume, with a ceil- 
ing on prices, but none on wages. 
— Editorial, American Druggist, 
4-43. 


NINETEEN FORTY - X 


Refrigerator and automobile 
mfgrs have joined the building in- 
dustry in alarm at flood of “pencil 
dreams” being fed public about 
post war products. The world can’t 
be changed overnight and they feel 
that many of the day-dreams 
promise the impossible. In the case 
of houses, we have been flooded 
with sketches of structures which 
have never been built, using mater- 
ial which has not yet gone into 
production, let alone subjected to 
“on-the-job” testing. — American 
Bldr., 4-’43. 

“ ” 

Everyone is designing post-war 
automobiles—except the engineers. 
—Cnas F KETTERING, v-p Gen’l Mo- 
tors 


OPPORTUNITY—Lost 


Think for a minute, of the 
boy who was killed, 
Because of the engine we 
didn’t build! 
—AllisoNews, h m Allison Div., 
Gen’l Motors. 


Confidentially 
A \ 





This Easter was marked by scar- 
city of two familiar symbols—baby 
chicks and posies. Petite poultry too 
valuable as potential food source. 
As to Easter lilies: most bulbs came 
irom Formosa. Now, they’re home- 
grown, in smaller quantity, at high- 
er price. .. With Easter and house- 
cleaning disposed of, dry cleaning 
plants hope to improve service. 
Many, wks behind in deliveries, have 
refused formals and other “unneces- 
sary” articles. 

Some further easement in postal 
regulations governing shipments to 
soldiers overseas is not unlikely. 
Yank, Army weekly, is campaigning 
for suspension of rule that a CO 
must endorse every soldier’s request 
to home folks for merchandise. Rep 
Brooks, of La, hit where it hurt 
last wk when he asserted soldiers’ 
pkgs are being crowded out because 
OWI is using so much space to send 
propaganda abroad. 

Most municipalities are taking 
rap on can collections. Costs, rough- 
ly, twice as much to gather the 
cans as they derive from scrap sale. 
. . And much-maligned bankers de- 
serve a hand for unselfish service 
in setting up clearing houses to 
handle ration stamps turned in by 
tradesmen. It’s costing them plenty! 

Looks like bad times for the bow- 
wows. First, they were hard hit by 
rationing. Now, city fathers are 
dusting off old statutes prohibiting 
dogs from running loose in city 
limits. Victory gardeners complain 
of canine caperings. 

It has become quite the thing for 
Detroit’s adolescent girls to display 
cards certifying membership in 
Wolfess Patrol. 

A new rasket threatens the Vic- 
tory gardener in some cities. Pro- 
moters have taken options on scores 
of vacant lots; rent them at profits 
up to 500 per cent. . . Rationing, 
with its resulting food problems, 
has boosted sale and library circu- 
lation of cook books astonishingly. 
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POLITICS—Women 


You have children? That’s a 
reason for being in politics up to 
your ears. You are watching over 
church and school for your chil- 
dren’s sake, aren’t you? What is 
the good of bringing them up 
properly when you do _ nothing 
about making a better America for 
them to live in?—Eve GaARRETTE 


“Politics Needs Women”, The Wo- 
man, 5-'43. 
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“The reason so few marriages are 
happy is because young women 
spend their time making nets in- 


stead of cages.’—DeEan Swirt ” ” ” 


Very ugly or very beautiful wom- 
en should be flattered on their un- 
derstanding—mediocre ones on 
their beauty.—LorpD CHESTERFIELD 


“I was never hurt by anything I 
didn’t say.”—CaLVIN COOLIDGE. 


RULE-OF-THUMB 


The sergeant asked recruits why 
walnut was used for the butt of a 
rifile. 

“Because it has more resistance” 
volunteered one. 

“Wrong.” 

“Because it is more elastic.” 

“Wrong.” 

“Because it 
other woods” 
timidly. 

“Don’t be so dumb” snapped the 
sergeant. “It’s simply because it is 
laid down in_ the regulations.”— 
Sagebrush Rattler. 


SERVICE 


One of those fussy guys ran into 
a brand new waitress the other 
morning. “Two eggs” he ordered, 
“and, mind now, don’t fry them a 
second after the white is cooked. 
Don’t turn them over. Not too 
much fat. Just a pinch of salt on 
each. No pepper... Well, what 
are you waiting for?” 

“The hen’s name is Betty” the 
waitress said demurely, “Is that all 
right, sir?”—York Compositor. 


looks nicer than 
a third suggested 





Norden Bombsight 
JOHN M MECKLIN 


The enemy undoubtedly has cap- 
tured several of the famous Norden 
bombsights. It is carried in nearly 
all American bombers penetrating 
deep into enemy territory Some 
bombers do not return and it isn’t 
always possible for the bombardier 
to carry out his oath to destroy the 
sight rather than permit it to fall 
into enemy hands. 

To the great relief of bombardier 
schools and bomber stations, sec- 
recy: surrounding the intricate de- 
vice has now been somewhat re- 
laxed. Previously, it could be hand- 
led only py officers and had to be 
locked up at night. Now, enlisted 
men can handle it and it can be 
leit in the plane under guard. Ca- 
dets learn enough about the sight 
to make superficial repairs, but 
bombsight men defy anyone to take 
one apart and put it together with- 
out months of training. 

The bombsight is mounted in the 
nose of the plane. It has 3 ball-like 
elements all encased in black metal. 
One element, containing telescope 
and adjusting machinery is on 
right; the gyroscope is on the left, 
on same level, and the third ele- 
ment directly under the gyroscope 

Taken apart, the sight becomes a 
confusion of mirrors, prisms, lenses, 
gears, cams, wires, bearings. Admir- 
ing airmen have a gag: “Some day 
they’ll be giving commissions to the 
bombsights and leaving the bombar- 
diers at home.” 

Cadets practice with the sight 
from their indoor “high-chair” 
training machines. The target is a 
life-size silhouette of German bat- 
tleship von Tirpitz, laid out on a 
flat Texas prairie. They hit it time 
and again with 100-lb practice bomb 
loaded with sand and black powder. 

Once you get the sight trained on 
the target—and it takes a good 
pombardier only 25 sec of level ffy- 
ing—you literally can’t miss. Before 
beginning the run on the target, 
the bombardier sets the sight for 
the chosen altitude and air speed, 
adjusts the gyroscope to spin with 
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“Even if the enemy were giv- 
en the Norden blueprints, it 
would take them a year and a 
half to tool up. Then they 
would have to teach people how 
to use tools and their troubles 
would begin. It’s comparatively 
easy to build 2 or 3 bombsights. 
To get sizeable production takes 
terrific effort."—THEo H Bartu, 
pres. Norden plants. 











its axis perpendicular to the ground, 
lines up the sight with the plane’s 
true direction and prepares bombs 
for dropping. When the run begins, 
he takes command of the ship. 
Squinting thru a telescope, which 
is part of the sight, his objective 
is to line up two cross hairs inside 
the telescope so that they intersect 
across the target. Then he adjusts 
the sight so that even as the plane 
moves forward at 3 or 4 mi a min, 
the cross bars automatically stay 
on the target. The sight does the 
rest. It has been synchronized to 
chosen altitude and speed in such 
a@ manner that if the plane is put 
on the proper course, the cross hairs 
will follow the target. There is lit- 
tle difference in operation when 
bombing a moving target, such as 
a ship or train. The telescope is 
trained until the target appears to 
be fixed at the cross-hairs’ inter- 
section. The sight automatically 
compensates for 3 motions—the 
plane itself, the plane’s drift side- 
ways, if there is a cross-wind, and 
the target’s motion. In the case otf 
a zig-zagging ship, the bombardier 
must guess which way it will be 
turning when bombs hit. He does 
this by watching its wake. 


The accuracy of the Norden sight 
becomes more amazing when you 
consider that from a plane moving 
200 mi per hr, 2 mi above earth, 
in a strong cross-wind, a 500-lb 
bomb must be released 1% mi before 
plane passes over the target.— Con- 
densed from a feature distributed 
by The United Press. 
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The Crisis 
THos PAINE 





Thos Paine, the Ragged Philoso- 
pher, spoke to the common man in 
the common tongue. Indifferent 
alike to fame and fortune, his one 
passion was human liberty. For 
this ideal, he fought in England, in 
America and in France. The Crisis 
(sometimes termed The American 
Crisis) was a series of pamphlets, 
issued during and immediately af- 
ter the American Revolution. These 
excerpts are from the first two num- 
bers, the latter published 166 yrs ago 
this wk. Paine was born in England 
in 1737; died in New York, 1809. 





These are the times that try 
men’s souls. The summer soldier 
and the sunshine patriot will, in 
this crisis, shrink from the service 
of their country; but he _ that 
stands it now, deserves the thanks 
of men and women. Heaven knows 
how to put a proper price on its 
goods; and it would be strange in- 
deed if so celestial an article as 
FREEDOM should not be highly rated. 

God Almighty will not give up a 
people to military destruction, or 
leave them unsupportedly to per- 
ish, who have so earnestly and so 
repeatedly sought to avoid the ca- 
lamities of war, by every decent 
method which wisdom could in- 
vent. I haven’t so much of the in- 
fidel in me, as to suppose He has 
given us up to care of devils... 

Like a wounded, disabled whale 
(the enemy) want only time and 
room to die in; and though in the 
agony of their exit, it may be un- 
safe to live within the flapping of 
their tail, yet every hour lessens 
their power of mischief. 

I thank God that I fear not. I 
see no real cause for fear. I know 
our situation well and can see the 
way out of it. . . The heart that 
feels not now, is dead: the blood 
of his children will curse his cow- 
ardice who shrinks back at a time 
when a little might have saved the 
whole. "Tis the business of little 
minds to shrink; but he whose 
heart is firm, and whose consci- 
ence approves his conduct, will 
pursue his principles unto death. 


(Sood Stories 


YOU CAN USE... 


On the N African front a big raw- 
boned Yankee sergeant was herding 
a batch of German prisoners to the 
rear. On the face of one was a look 
of bewilderment. 

“I can’t understand it” he ex- 
claimed. ‘“‘These are Rommel’s storm 
troops.” 

“Storm troops, eh?” rejoined the 
Yank. “Well, I’m from Kansas, 
where they raise cyclones!”—Wall 
St Journal. 








I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
HENRY F ScHRICKER 
Governor of Indiana 

When I was a boy, I spent a 

good deal of time in the shop 
of an elderly man—a har- 
nessmaker by trade—who had 
been blessed with few of the 
commonly accepted advantages 
of education or background. 
I shall never forget one occa- 
sion when he looked up from 
his workbench to philosophize. 
“Henry” he said, “always re- 
member that a man can never 
be too careful in the selection 
of his parents.” 








A little chap of eight recently 
went by train to visit his grand- 
mother in Boston. He related that 
a nice lady sat down beside him. 
He and the lady had talked for a 
long time. Then the train stopped 
and lots and lots of sailors got on. 
So then they rode for a long time, 
and the train stopped and the lady 
got off. “And then” the child told 
his grandmother, bewilderment in 
his voice, “one of the sailors acted 
real mad. He came over and said 
to me, ‘Listen, you little weasel, 
you might have told us that babe 
wasn’t your mother.’ ”"—New Yorker. 


Ohio’s governor, John W Bricker, 
is fond of telling the one about the 
woman who applied to the state 
civilian defense office for a job as 
“air-raid siren”. 





Lonesome 
Lonesome for company 
Was Tessie McGee— 
Either Company A 
Or Company B. 

—Reformatory Pillar. 











WISECRACKS 
of the Week 


CHIVALRY — That quality 
which leads a sailor to protect 
a woman against every man— 
except himself.—TZhe Sailor’s 
Dictionary, an informal and ir- 
reverent compilaticn issued at 
Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station. 

The hosiery industry, we 
learn, is conducting a survey 
of cotton-top stockings. At its 
height, this investigation should 
be quite revealing. 


“ ” 


If the neighbors’ chickens 
get in next-door gardens this 
year, some people will be fool- 
ish enough to chase ’em back 
home.—I/ndianapolis Times. 











“Jimmy, can you tell us why 
King Nebudchadnezzar of Babylon 
built the hanging gardens?” 

“Was it because the neighbors 
kept chickens?”—Capper’s Weekly. 


“This is the fourth time I have 
been brought down in enemy coun- 
try” boasted the German pilot, cap- 
tured in England. “I was brought 
down in Poiand and my conquering 
Fuehrer came along and liberated 
me. The same thing happened in 
Belgium and in France. So why 
should I worry? My Fuehrer will 
soon be here in England.” 

“You had better tell your Fuehrer 
to hurry” said the RAF man. 
“You're sailing to Candada tomor- 
row.”—Montreal Star. 





